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(CONTINUED. ) 
Entered avcording to an Act ef Congress, in the year of our Lord 1853, by Mrs. Electa M. Sheidon , 
in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the District ef Michigan 

OUNT FRONTENAC, for many years Governor-General of New 

France, and known among the Indians as Onnontio, was god-son of 
Louis XIIL., and was honored with his name. His grandfather was one of 
the most distinguished of the French nobility, and all his connexions and 
family‘alliances were sufficient recommendations to an ordinary man; but 
the Count added to all these illustrious names the glory of his own ser- 
vices, 

“At the age of fifteen,” says a note in the Cass MSS, “ he signalized him- 
self in Holland, where he served his apprenticeship of arms. He was recalled 
to France for the service of the King. He commanded the regiment of 
Normandie, and in the several battles which were fought in Germany and 
Italy, ie merited by his valor and his talents to be successively promoted 
as Master and Marshal of the camp, and even tocommand a separate corps 
of the army. 

“When the Venetians sent to ask aid of Louis XIV. this Prince con- 
sulted Marshal Turenne on the choice of a commanding officer for the 
troops of the Republic, and M. de Frontenac was the one designated by 
the great captain. 

“In Canada, M. de Frontenac has justified hie double appointment to 
this Government, by subduing the Iroquois, and by repulsing the Eng- 
lish. When the English envoys demanded of him the surrender of Que- 
bec, giving him a certain time in which to decide, placing his watch in 
his hand to mark the time, his haughty answer was, ‘My reply is from 
VOL. X. + 
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the mouth of my carnon;’ notwithstanding Quebec was almost without 
ammunition and without food. M. de Frontenae had his arm broken at 
Orbitelle.” 

By order of the Governor-General, M. Durantaye succeeded M. Du 
Lhut in the command of the Fort at Mackinaw, in 1686. 

About the year 1691 M. de La Porte Louvigny was appointed com- 
mandant in place of M. Durantaye, and was himself superceded by M. de La 
Motte Cadillac, in 1695. Since the year 1684 the Iroquois had kept up 
an almost continued state of warfare between themselves, and the French 
and their allies, and Count Frontenac found there was no way to ter- 
minate this harrassing state of affairs, except by treating the prisoners-of- 
war according to Indian customs, and M. de La Motte Cadillac re- 
ceived orders accordingly. 

Representations of the bad ettects produced upon the Indians by the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, having been repeatedly made to Louis XIV. 
in 1694, the King and the Bishops began seriously to question the pro- 
priety of allowing brandy or other intoxicating drinks to be transported 
to Mackinaw as an article of jtraftic; after much discussion, the subject 
was finally referred to the Sarbonne for decision. 

Upon mature deliberation, this august body decided the question in 
the negative, and the King immediately issued an edict forbidding the 
transportation of brandy to Mackinaw, as an article of traffic. 

The French at Mackinaw submitted to this prohibition with a very bad 
grace, and the following letter from M. de La Motte Cadillac gives his 
views on the subject, and also contains an interesting history of the con- 
dition of the Fort and its surroundings: with an account of his obedience 
to the barbarous, but perhaps necessary orders of Count Frontenac. Phe 
letter seems to have been written to a personal friend at Quebec. 


“Forr Buaps, Michilmackinac, ) 
August, 3, 1695. t 
“You already know, without doubt, that the Cotmt Frontenac appoint- 
ed me last year to the command in this country of the Ottawas, in the 
place of M. Louvigny; and that the convoy which I conducted, revolted, 
the season being very bad, and very far advanced. ¢ 
“My departure was on the 24th cf September, and 1 could go only 
twenty-five leagues in twelve days, on account of the continued rains, and 
contrary winds that prevailed. 
“I did all I could to encourage the voyageurs to proceed on the jour- 
ney, but to no purpose, and not knowing what else to do, I took the re- 
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solution to send them back in good condition, foresecing that they would 
not fail to go, even without my permission. 

“J was not sorry afterward that I resolved upon this course, though 
the remainder of the journey seemed frightful, on account of the quanti 
ties of floating ice in the large lakes we must cross. However, I decided 
without hesitation to accomplish the journey or perish by the way. 

+ Accordingly, T made choice of five of the most vigorous men in the 
convoy, and two savages, and only taking sufficient food for two months, | 
continued my journey, and at length reached my destination. 

[ immediately found niyself in circumstances of great embarrassment 
by the departure of the convey that goes down to Montreal, and by the 
arrival of another from there. This post is the general rendezvous of 
the chiefs of all the nations in the surrounding country; and I was ob 
liged to be in their councils to decide all their different propositions, 
These circumstances caused me so great heaviness that | sought r 
lief by fully informing the Count Frontenac of affairs here, and you are 
without doubt better informed from him, than 1 could now do, whatever 
care | might devote to the subject. 

“As there was a suspension of aris, on propositions of peace made by 
the Lroquois, with much apparent submission, it was necessary to make 
great efforts to induce all these nations to re-commence acts of hostility ac- 
cording to the orders | had received. Although there went out from here 
and from the villages depending on this post, about eight or nine hundred 
men, in different parties, they only brought in fifty-six scalps, and made 
four prisoners, whom we burned, according to their custom. 

‘ Notwithstanding all the assurances the victims could give that a 
treaty of peace was already made at Montreal; as these people are not 
to be trusted—our allies were not disposed to believe the assurances of 
the prisoners, and finally subjected thein to the usual treatment of those 
who fall alive into the hands of their enemies. There are several parties 
who have not yet returned; if they bring any prisoners to me, I can as- 
sure you their fate will be no sweeter than that of the others. 

* | am persuaded that the Count will continue the war with greater 
energy than ever before, according to the orders he gave me, and I do 
not believe that in future he will be in the humor to listen to any proposi- 
tious from the Iroquois, who have now yielded to the powerful efforts 
that the English have made to dissuade them from completing the con- 
ditions of peace, for which they had so earnestly entreated. 

“| am fully persuaded of the necessity of taking Manathe; as long an 
this place stands we shall never be masters of these nations. Experience 
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has taught me better than I had before known, that so long as this place 
stands, occasions will always be found for their people to annoy us. 

“In regard to the decision made by the court concerning the trans- 
portation of liquors to this place, I am far from daring to disapprove o7 
it; but nothing can induce me to be silent on a subject involving so deeply 
the interest of the King. 

“It is a great mistake, if any one has an idea that this place is desert- 
ed; if it be possible that any are in this belief, I think it my duty to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression. It is very important that you should 
know, in case you are not already imformed, that this village is one of 
the largest in all Canada. There is a fine Fort of pickets, and sixty 
houses that form a street in a straight line; there is a garrison of well dis- 
ciplined, chosen soldiers, consisting of about two hundred men, the best 
formed and most athletic to be found in this new world; besides man; 
others who are residents here during two or three months in the 
year. 

“This being an incontestible fact, it seems to me that this place should 
not be deprived of the privilege which his majesty has accorded to al! 
the other places and villages in Canada—the privilege of furnishing 
themselves with the necessary drinks for their use. If there are but few 
places which should enjoy this liberty, this would undoubtedly be one: 
as it is exposed to all kinds of fatigue, and the situation of the place, and 
the food requires it. 

“The houses are arranged along the shore of this great Lake Huron 
and the food of the inhabitants is fish and smoked meat, so that a drink of 
brandy seems necessary to cook the bilious meats, and the crudities that 
they leave inthestomach. The air is penetrating and corrosive, and with 
out the brandy that they use in the morning, sickness would be mucl: 
more frequent. 

“The villages of the savages, in which there are six or seven thousand 
souls, are about a pistol shot distant from ours. All the lands are cleare: 
for about three leagues around their village, and perfectly well cultivated 
They produce a sufficient quantity of Indian corn for the use of both the 
French and savage inhabitants. 

“The question is then, what reason there can be for this prohibition o 
intoxicating drinks, in regard to the French who are here now, and who 
only go and come once a year; are they not subjects of the King, even a> 
others? In what country then, or in what land, until now, have they 


taken from the French the right to use brandy, provided they did not 


become disorderly; and if, by chance, some did become so, the com- 
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randants know how to apply the remedy—they can imprison, fetter, and 
chastise disorderly persons here, as well as elsewhere. 

“ Now, what reason can one assign why the savages should not drink 
brandy, bought with their own money, as well as we? Is it prohibited to 
prevent them from becoming intoxicated ; or is it because the use of bran 
dy reduces them to extreme misery, placing it out of their power to make 
war, by depriving them of clothing and arms ? 

“Tf such representations in regard to the Indians has been made to the 
Court, it is very false, as every one knows, who is sequainted with the 
ways of the savages. 

“Tt is an incontestible fact that the law strictly forbids any one te buy 
or trade with the savages for their arms, under pain of a large pecuniary 
fine; as for their clothes, can any one assert that they are necessary for 
them when they go to war, since every body knows}that it is the custom 
of all the nations here, when they get realy to go ‘to eat their enemy on 
his own land; they go naked, and paint themselves black and red, from 
head to foot, if they are rich enough to do it. 

“It is the custom, when the moment comes for their departure on war- 
like expeditions, for each warrior to dispose of all his clothing, making 
presents of the different articles to those who remain at home; and on 
their return, while they are singing their songs of war, of prowess, and of 
victory, it is permitted to each of them to gather all that belongs to him, 
such as guns, bows and arrows, kettles, and even all they can seize of the 
spoils of their enemies, which consist only of such articles as T have men- 
tioned. 

“It is bad faith to represent to the Court that the sale of brandy re- 
duces the savage to a state of nudity, and by that means places it out of 
his power to make war, since you see he never goes to war in any other 
condition. 

“It is certain that the most brave of their warriors has never used in 
a combat more than a half a pound of powder, and a pound of balls; 
their manner is to fire three or four times, and when they have the ad- 
vantage of their enemy they rush upon him; they are very strong and 
quick, and as they never rally, their battle is soon ended. 

“Finally, this prohibiting the transportation of ,brandy to this place, 
has much discouraged the Frenchmen who are here, from trading in 
future. 

“ Ceasing to sell liquor to the savages has caused an universal commo- 
tion among all the nations, as will be seen by what took place here on 
the 21st of last March. All the chiefs, and a large number of the in- 
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habitants of all the surrounding villages, assembled here, and addresssed 
me as follows: 

“«Oh Chief, what evil have thy children done to thee that thou 
should’st treat them so badly; those that came before thee were not so 
severe on us. [tis not to quarrel with thee that we come here, it is only 
to know for what reason thou wishest to prevent us from drinking bran- 
dy. Thou should’st look upon us as thy friends, and the brothers of 
the French, or else as thy enemies. If we are thy friends, leave us the 
liberty of drinking; our beaver is worth thy brandy, and the Master ot 
Life gave us both to make us happy. If thou wishest to treat us as thy 
enemies, or thy slaves, do uot be angry if we carry our beaver to Orange 
or Corland, where they will give us brandy, as much as we want.’ 

“This speech did not fail to embarrass me, and [ thought best to make 
them the following answer: 

“*My children, [ am a good father; | liave a very tender heart, and | 
hear from atar the cries of my children, I do not wish to wrong you, 
still less to treat you as my enemies or my slaves. Do not be angry if 
you have no brandy this vear; the reason for it is jthat the trees which 
produce it, on the other side of the great water, have frozen this year, 
and the vessels only brought « very little, so that the French could only 
have what thev wanted for themselves. The frost that destroyed your 
corn this year, has also destroyed the fruit from which they make the 
liquor; it is to be hoped that next year you will not Jack. ‘Take courage, 
do not be disheartened, Onnontio will send you a sufficient quantity to 
rejoice you. 

“They replied that they wished me to write to the Governor-General, 
which I promised. 

“Meanwhile, to show you that this people care only for the present, 
and never regard the future, | ought to tell you that om the 4th of July 
twenty Hurons departed from here without the knowledge of any one, 
and have gone to the Lroquois to make negociations of peace, in order to 
facilitate the passage to the English, where they can trade and get brandy. 

“ This is the effect produced by the bad counsel given to the Court; 
and, in fact, there is nothing so provoking as to wish to take from a peo- 
ple not yet civilized, the rights they have enjoyed since they have known 
the French. 

“Tt seems very strange that they should pretend that the savages 
would ruin themselves by drinking. The savage himself, asks why 
they do not leave him in his beggary, his liberty, and his idleness; he is 
born in it, and he wishes to die in it—it is a life to which he has been 
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accustomed since Adam. Do they wish him to build palaces and orna- 
ment them with beautiful furniture; he would not change his wigwam, 
and the mat on which he camps like a monkey, for the Lowvre 

“An attempt to overthrow the present state of affairs in this country 
would only result in the ruin of commerce, and the destruction of the 
colony. 

“ Perhaps it will be said that the sale of brandy makes the labors of 
the Missionaries unfruitful. 

“Tt is necessary to examipe this proposition. If the Missionaries only 
labor for the extension of commerce, as they have done at all times, I 
agree to it; but if it is the use of brandy that hinders the advancement of 
the cause of God, I deny it; for it isa fact which no one can deny, that 
there are a great number among the savages who never drink brandy, 
yet who are not for that better Christians. All the Sioux, the most 
numerous of all the tribes who inhabit the region along the shore of 
Lake Superior, do not even like the smell of brandy; are they more ad- 
vanced in religion for that? They do not wish even to hear the subject 
mentioned, and when the Missionaries address them, they only laugh 
at the foolishness of preaching. 

“Yet the Missionaries throw boldly before the eyes of the Europeans, 
whole volumes filled with glowing descriptions of the conversion of souls 
by thousands in this country; and the poor Missionaries from Europe run 
to martyrdom as flies to sugar and honey. 

“T am an eyewitness to all that passes here, yet I do not believe I 


shall ever be in humor to write on this point.” 


Beautirut Extrract.—The annexed beautiful lines are taken from 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s Salmonia: 


“Tenvy no quality of the mind or intellect in others, be it genius, 
power, wit, or fancy; but, if | could choose what would be most de- 
lightful, and, I believe, most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing; for it makes me a disciple of goodness, 
creates new hopes, when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the 
decay, the deseruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights awak- 
ens life even in death; and corruption and decay call up beauty and di- 
vinity ; makes an instrument of fortune, and scales the ladder of ascent 
to Paradise; and, far above all earthly hopes, calls up the most delight- 
ful visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security 
of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and sceptic view only gloom, 
decay, annihilation, and despair. 
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THE HERO’S BRIDE. 


BY J. E. ROYS 


[Many a story of wild. romantic daring. had its origin in the Mexican war. Few, if any, 

of them all, show forth the true, native, Californian character, in a more striking light, than 
the following: 
** When Commodore Stockton led a hardy band of marines and sailors inte the wilds of Cali- 
fornia, in search of an enemy who dared not make their appearance on the coast, he was op- 
posed, in his onward progress, by a party of guerillas, who were drawn up in battle array, on 
the opposite bank of the River Mesa. 

The party was more numerous than that of Stockton, and they had the advantage in 
position; but the gallant Commodore, seeing some females in the rear, demanded of his men 
if they feared a band of women? Being answered in the negative, with hearty cheers from 
his reckless party, he led them to the attack, through the bed of the stream. 

As the Americans advanced. they poured a heavy leaden shower into the midst of the 
enemy. As they approached the bank, the Guerillas retreated. Many of their party lay dead 
or wounded upon the field. As the Commodore and his men were toiling up the ascent, a 
woman separated herself from the mass of the flying band, and rode hurriedly down, directly 
toward the pursuers. 

She advanced almost to the points of their bayonets, dismounted, raised the inanimate body 
of a wounded officer to the saddle, across which she laid it. sprang upon the horse, clasped ia 
her arms the loved lifeless form, and, turning away, she was soon lost to sight. 

The following is an almost literal franslation of the story. as told by a native Californian, an 
eye-witness of the scene he describes :) 


Fair Mesa’s stream flows dark and still 

Beyond the ridge of yonderghill, 
Beneath that mountain stern ; 

And on its banks, a fairy field, 

Of matchless beauty, lies revealed, 
Wherever eye may turn. 


Not long ago, beside that stream. 
Was seen the cold, the deadly gleam 
Of burnished arms of war: 
Then rose, within that lonely dell 
Of martial sound, an echoed swell, 
Which peaceful ears abhor. 


I sat upon that mountain's side, 

And well the scene of strife descried 
From ‘neath an aged oak 

I heard the mingled sounds that rose, 

The thunders of my country’s foes ! 
The sabre’s deadly stroke! 


Oh, what a scene was there revealed ! 

I saw my friends desert the field. 
Before fierce Stockton’s band ; 

I saw dark streams of human gore, 

Warm at the heart an hour before, 
Begrim the verdant strand. 
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But, oh, the saddest sight of all' 
I saw the bravest hero fall 
That ever led the brave! . 
*Garcia, constancy, and truth, 
Dressed in the garb of graceful youth, 
Nears an untimely grave ! 


His lovely bride, Eugenia, saw 
His fall, and heard their wild ** hurrah !" 
And, turning on her steed, 


‘© Save him,” she cried, and waved her hand, 


To urge them on; but, of that band, 
None dared so wild a deed. 


The lady, only, lingers there, 
Her lookis that of mute despair, 

No words her tongue can speak ; 
But soon the crimson flitted o’er 
Her features, all so pale before, 

And dyed her pallid cheek. 


** Go, dastards! go!” she mocking cried. 
“IT were unworthy, as his bride, 
To leave him there to die! 
Seek safety in inglorious flight ! 
Pil snatch him from th’ invader’s might, 
Or cold beside him lie” 


She turned her steed, I saw her ride 

Against the battle’s onward tide, 
While death around her flew. 

Her grace, her worth, untold, unsung, 

Shall she be lost? so fair? so young. 
With heart so bold and true ? 


The smoke of battle onward rolls, 
And hides her in its dingy folds— 
But soon she re-appears, 
Her husband's body now she bears, 
How fond a look her face now wears! 
How fall her burning tears! 


Those tears of grief become her well, 

For warmest hearts the wildest swell— 
But soon her tears were dried.— 

Garcia, healed of all his harms, 

Now clasps within his circling arms, 
His true heroic bride. 








* Pronounced—Gar-see-ab 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 





M* Journal! Dear reader, do you keep a journal/ Of what use, do 

you ask, will it be? Will keeping a diary buy me the staff of 
life? No; but it will be food for your mind, which requires nourishing 
more than your mortal body; and it will require only those odd mo- 
ments, which, otherwise, will be idly or illy spent; and, by its aid, you 
may live your life over again! How desirable! How many have 
wished it! Yes; and you may select only its happy hours if you will. 
You have passed through scenes that gave you real happiness; your 
pathway in the spring-time of life was strewn with many a flower, and 
led you through many delightful associations. ou have been one, it 
may be, of a happy circle of sisters and brothers around the hearth of a 
pleasant home, with Christian parents to bless you with their counsel, 
and their prayers. You have formed friendships sweet and lasting; you 
have knit ties of love, pure, deep, and blissful; vou have held hely con- 
verse with kindred spirits; you have read books that have lifted you up 
from the dross of earth, and formed within you high and noble pur- 
poses, charming the very hours of your existence! 

Well—had you kept a journal of all this life experience, you might, in 
after years, turn back its leaves, and, in reading the sketches—outlines 
though they may be—therein made by you, memory would aid you to live 
your life over again, with almost its original zest; and those pages blotted 
with your tears, you might possibly unread, or seal them with black. 

But my young friend—for it is to the young I particularly address 
this Fly-Leaf of my Journal—there are other and more substantial rea- 
sons for keeping a diary. It will improve your mind. It will not only 
nourish it, by giving it food for reflection, but, by « constant practice of 
jotting down your thoughts, you will be enabled to arrange in a proper 
manner your ideas, so as to give force and beauty to their expression. 
To hold the pen of a ready writer is a great attainment, and should be 
be acquired by every young man and woman. But, do you say, it will 
be a great task? No; the habit once formed, it will be easy, and will 
give you pleasure in its performance; and the discipline of the mind will 


be of lasting good effect. 
Do you ask how you shall keep a journal! ‘Take a few quires of 
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good paper ; fold the paper to the size most suited to your taste; stitch 
it together In a cover, and commence at once. Give it the title of Prr- 
SONAL JOURNAL, or such as you like. Let the title also be written at 
the head of each page; underneath which draw two parallel lines, about 
a quarter of an inch apart, within which write the subject of each page: 
thus forming a double running title, and making it easy to refer to 
any particular passage. On the inner side of the title, over each page, 
write, on the left-hand page, the name of the place in which you reside; 
on the opposite, or right-hand page, the year. At the commencement 
of each entry in your journal, write the day of the week and month. 
If you prefer it, buy a bound blank book, of three or four quires, of 
good paper, but not an expensive one; for I never saw a morocco bound 
journal kept a fortnight. There are diaries now published each year, 
with the days and dates all printed in; but they are not to be pre- 
ferred, 

And now, having commenced your journal, resolve to keep it regu- 
larly; let no consideration influence you to give it up, as long as you are 
able to write. If you cannot write in it every day, write once a week. 
If you cannot write fully the details, give the facts, make outlines; and 
if, by any untoward circumstances, you neglect to write for some tme, 
commence again, if not where you left off, just where you start anew 
from; but be sure not to give it up entirely. Observe this one rule in 
keeping your journal: write down that which most interests you; give 
the facts just as they occurred, and your thoughts apd feelings just as 
they impress yon. But, do you say, [| cannot write thus freely, and 
have another eve than mine rest upon the page! Then keep your journal 
under lock and key, but where it is the handiest thing in all your apart- 
ment. How will it be when I am dead, and “gone to that bourne 
whence no traveler returns?” when my pen shall fall from trembling 
fingers, and the Jast entry in my journal shal] have been made? when 

** Death, grim death 
Shall fold me in his leaden arms, and press 
Me close to his cold, clayey breast 7” 

Oh! there are loved ones, who will guard and keep sacred the 
daguerreotype of your heart then. Never fear! 

I know a distinguished poet of the present day, who, instead of lock- 
ing up his journal, to avoid intruding eyes, keeps it upon his secretaire, 
with portfolio and writing materials, but labeled, “ Accounts with my 
butcher.” There is some philosophy in this, and my reader can take his 
choice. 
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There is another style of journal—a Famity Journat—which might 
be made very interesting to every family, kept on the same principle of 
the Personal Journal, but by the whole family, parents and children, 
consecutively; giving a history of the family, or those scenes and inci- 
dents which most interested the family, as a whole. 

There is still another style of journal—a Public Journal. But I must 
refer my reader to the editor of this Magazine, as to the manner of con- 
ducting it. 

i propose, in future numbers, to transcribe some “ Leaves from my 
Journal,” to be placed among the “Treasures from the World of 
Thought,” in the “Western Literary Capryet.” They will be no 
“Fern Leaves,” that have delighted the world so much; but unattractive 
“dead leaves,” some of them—some with amaranthine fragrance, | may 
hope—and some bearing the impress of the white lilac, the myrtle and 
the aloe, it may be, intertwined with the ivy and the ed/antine. 


Ten Evo. 
New York City. 





A BRIGHT DAY IN WINTER, 


a= a. lOO UW, 


A smile amid the clouds of night ; 

A shining beam of purest light : 

A void where all around is sad, 
Singing in strains of music glad; 
An angel’s hand, that seems to fling 
A ray on sorrow’s raven wing. 


Whence came this summer-wand’rer here, 
When winter days are cold and drear ? 
Whence came it, from what happy clime, 
Where spring is reigning all the time, 

A smile of light divine to throw 

O’er Winter's covering of snow? 


So, when Life’s sea is wild and dark, 
When raging winds speed on thy bark, ” 
Despair not, days of beauty come 

To light the way-worn wand’rer home— 
They come, with radiance calm and fair, 
To show there's sunlight everywhere ? 


Detroit, December, 1853. 
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Western Literary Cabinet. 


HOME LIFE IN WOLVERINE-DOM. 


A SKETCH. 





BY FTHELDA MEDESCOF 





** Let us depart! The universal sun 
Confines not to one land his blessed beams, 
Nor is man rooted like a tree, whose seed 
The winds on some uncongenial soil have cast 
There, where he cannot prosper.” 
Southey’s Madoc. 





T is a most delightful morning in early spring-time. Beauty, such as 
I only a Deity can give, is visible everywhere. The earth, and all the 
blue canopy above, is radiant with the glorious smiles of Nature’s God. 

The leave-taking is over; the farewell has been spoken, and Charles 
Wilmington and his young bride are commencing their journey toward 
their new home in the west, 

Oh! how many prayers from loving hearts follow them; and how 
many lessons of wisdom, from experienced lips, have been poured into 
their scarce-listening ears. Those lessons are forgotten now; but they 
will come back again, when these youthful happy hearts need them; 
they are not lost; they are stored away unconsciously by the possessors 
for future use. 

“Do you not fear you may some day regret leaving that happy home 
for a life in the West, with all its privations, dear Emily #” asked Charles, 
as they stopped a few moments, to catch a last view of her native vil- 
lage, her childhood’s home. 

Emily’s eyes were filled with tears, and tender thoughts of a father’s 
counsel, a mother’s love, and the thousand memories of happy childhood 
were pouring into her heart its first draught of sorrow; but the sad 
tones of her husband’s voice recalled her to a sense of other than selfish 
emotions; and, resolutely turning her head away from that last view of 
home, she replied : 

“ Never! Charles, never! unless—” and she sunk her voice to a whis- 
per—“ unless you should become unkind, and cease to love me.” 

“Then my wife, my darling Emily, will not be very unhappy in her 
log cabin,” said Charles, with tender playfulness. 

“T cannot be unhappy where you are, dear Charles,” was the brief 
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reply, and the neat, substantial wagon rolled along for some miles with 
silent occupants; but, ere the sun had reached the meridian, the grief- 
clouds had all passed away, and Emily was joyously descanting on th 
beauties of the scenery, or becoming so absorbed in forming plans for 
the future, which would require, at least, a quarter of a century for their 
ecomplishment, that the present was passed by unheeded. 

Emigration from the eastern states to Michigan, a few years ago, was 
not, as it is now, the journey of a day; and, as the location Charles 


Wilmington had selected was quite in the interior, the journey was very 


+ 


fatiguing. The announcement that they were drawing near the place of 


their destination, was welcome news to Emily; and her almost childish 
expressions of delight when the snug log house of Mr. Jones, where they 
were to remain a few days, was pointed out to her, were exceedingly gra- 
tifying to her young hushand. 

“So this is the end of your journey,” said she, as they drew up befor 
the door. “Oh, I shall love this back-woods life [am sure.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones cordially welcomed the young couple to their 
home. Mr. Jones was frank and manly in his deportment; and Mrs. 
Jones’ kind and gentle manners won Emily’s heart, panting as it was for 
the sweet sympathies of her own sex. 

“T love Mr. and Mrs. Jones already,” said she to her husbend during 
their momentary absence. 

“And you will continue te love them,” was the reply; “they are ex- 
cellent people.” 

“They appear weil educated and intelligent. I wonder why they 
eame here in this out-of-the-way place to live?” 

“For the same reason that we came, I suppose, to make for them- 
selves a good heme in the west,” rémarked Charles, with a quiet 
smile. 

“Ah! you are thinking that IT am a little homie-sick already,” said 
Emily; “ but you are greatly mistaken. I am sure I shall like to liy 
in the woods. Indeed, I intend you shall be home-sick first.”— 

“My house is émpleted, I suppose,” remarked Wilmington to his 
host, as they all gathered round the small, bright fire which the chilly 
evenings rendered necessary. 

“Not quite,” replied Mr. Jones; “the roo? is on, a hole left f 
a chimney, and a part of the lower floor laid: that is al! that, has heen 
done.” 

“What are we to do®” exclaimed Charles, de pondingly. “] engage! 


and paid men to have my house done within a month efter T left | 
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fall; an’ here we are, and our goods will be here to-morrow, and not a 


place to lay our heads.’ 

* You are welcome to share our home as long as you please, Mr. Wil 
mington,” said Mr, Jones, cordially. 

«| deeply feel your kindness, my dear friend,” was the response; 
“but you know it will hea long, weary walk from my farm after a hard 
day’s labor.” 

“Yes; but | don’t sec as you can do better.” 

“« Why not go into our own house at once?” suggested Kmily 

“A pile of logs, with neither chimney, door, nor window, can searcely 
be called a house,” remarked her husband. 

“And you have been too tenderly reared, Mrs. Wilmington, to 
endure many of the hardships of a new country,” added Mr. Jones. 

“Oh! Lam not afraid of hardships; this new life will be but a pleas 
ing variety; 1 can live in a half-made house as well as others.” 

“Wait till vou have seen it, Emily, before you sre quite sure,” said 
her husband. 

« Poor Charles! this was a great disappointment to him; his means were 
limited; he could not afford to lose what he had paid the carpenter and 
mason; nor could he endure the thought of taking his young wife to 
such a shelter for her first home. No! he would do anything rather 
than that. 

The next morning the young couple set out to visit their farm, and 
decide whether their house was habitable or not in its present condition. 
The long walk of two miles was traversed in silence, except when the 
beauty of the woodland scenery would call forth from Emily expressions 
of admiration, despite the influence of her i -band’s unwonted gloom. 

“Do youcall such « place as this habitable?’ asked Charles, as they 
stood before the huge pile which was intended to become a house. 
“Why, Emily, it is not as good as your father’s pig-pen.” 

“Well, it is higher and cleaner, at least, was the light-hearted reply. 
I believe we can live here,” said she, as they entered ; “we can build a 


fire on the ground here, where the hearth ought to be; and, if the smoke 


a 
e 


don’t go straight up, there are nice places for it to escape,” pointing to 
the interstices between the logs. “ You can put boards up to those win- 
dow-holes; it will be light enough without them; and set up a couple 
of boards for a door. There; do you see what a calculator I am,” she 
wlded, laughing. “ Now, let us return; the goods may come, and | want 
them brought here as soon as they arrive.” 


“T fear you will repent it if I hear to your counsel, dear Emily,” 
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said her husband, smiling at her enthusiasm; “yet it will be a great 
hindrance to be obliged to walk so far morning and evening, if we board 
at Mr. Jones’.” 

“T would much rather keep house here, Charles,” was her reply. 
“ Mr. Jones’ house is small, and—I cannot bear the thought of your 
taking those long walks, and all for me. You feel so enterprising, that 
you could live anywhere; but you think the wind must not visit my 
cheek too roughly. Well, I hope you will always feel very tenderly 
towards me; but remember I am your companion, not a parlor ornament, 
kept to be looked at. Come, we must go now.” 

At the dinner-table Emily playfully related the occurrences of the 
morning. 

“Tt is the first time I have been wilful since our marriage and now I 
intend to carry it through. Wouldn’t you, Mrs. Jones?” said she, 
laughing. 

“Tt would not be wise for me to encourage insubordination,” replied 
Mrs. Jones, with a smile; “but I fully appreciate your feelings, and can- 
not disapprove of your decision.” 

“ Well, I believe the women are right after all,” said Mr. Jones, atter 
a few moments’ thought. “It would be too far for you to walk, Mr. 
Wilmington; and I don’t know but it is best to let your wife have her 
own way this time, though you know you are welcome, if you choose, to 
remain with us.” 

“Emily, here are the teams,” said her husband, as he entered the 
house, about an hour after dinner. What shall we do? I submit all to 
your decision.” 

“Take the goods to our own home, then, of course,” was Emily's 
reply. 

“ Poor child!” murmured Mrs. Jones, as she overheard the decision ; 
‘‘ how little she know of back-woods life.” 


CHAPTER II. 





Where thou hast thy abode, though *twere a cave, 
A cell, or rudest hut an emigrant 

Ere raised, I'd rather call that spot my home, 
Than dwell in palaces. 





Early the following morning, Mr. and Mrs. Wiimington, furnished 
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with refreshments for the day, took leave of their kind friends, and set 
out to arrange, as best they could, their future residence. 

] 
i 


At first the task seemed hopeless; there was no place for anything. 

+ What shall I do with all this trumpery ?” said Emily, as she stood 
surveying the abundant supply of crockery, and various kinds of kitchen 
utensils, which she had just finishe:| unpacking. 

‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” was the reply; and Chiles, 
who laudled tools with some degree of dexterity, soon converted a dry- 
woods box into a cupboard; and the top of Emily’s bureau served for a 
china closet. “Oh! if I had only brick and lumber,” said he, as he 
finished fastening the crane to a post driven in the ground, under the 
opening in the roof of the house; “if I only had materials, I could soon 
make this a comfortable home.” 

‘| am sure it will be quite comfortable as it is,’ replied his wite. 


“See. | have found a place for the table and chairs, and that corner | 


; 


. 
+ 


have reserved for the bed, because it is chinked and plastered. Can 
you help me to put up the bedstead now 
Tha ] 


iL 


! 


wed, surrounded by its tasteful curtains, was soon arranged, 
etceteras found their places; and, as Charles and Emily surveyed the re- 
sult of their labors that night, never splendid palace looked more beauti 
ful to its possessor, than did that rude home to them. 

wo or three days were sufficient to complete all Enmily’s domestic 
arrangements; and, being a good practical housekeeper, her duties were 
easily performed; and many a leisure our would she sit, and watch the 
rapid, eff 
lowe" 


~ One less tree to shut out th sunlight—one leas obtacle to an abun 


eetive blows bv which Charles “laid the forest monarchs 


dant harvest,” she would exclaim, as the echo of each thundering crash 
died away, the broken branches cease’ falling, and she was assured of 
hes husband’s safety. 

The tender leaves and delicate flowers, the days of alternate light and 
shade, sunshine and storm, peculiar to spring-time, were sources of ex- 
quisite delight to her; but, best of all, was the calm twilight, when 
Charles, weary with the day’s labor, rested in the great arm-chair, which, 
despite its unwieldy proportions, Emily had insisted on bringing for this 
purpose. How sweetly would the time pass then; how beautiful ap- 
peared the rainbow-tinted future—how joyous were the reminiscences of 
the past! That forest life was indeed a delightful episode to a hitherto 
Inonotonous existence. 


The only painful emotions Emily experienced in her new home were 
VOL. X. 2 
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produced by her fear of wild animals. Wild cats were her particular 
dread; she knew they were so very numerous and ferocious, that fearless 
men dare not venture abroad after sunset unarmed. Often, after retiring 
for the night, she would lie awake for hours, listening to the hooting of 
the solemn owl. Sometimes she would imagine she heard the stealthy 
tread of some ravenous wild beast prowling around their dwelling. 
Every crack and crevice would be immensely increased in dimensions, 
till she could almost see a wolf, or the dreaded wild eat enter, and ap- 
proach the bed. With an involuntary shudder, she would awaken her 
husband, who, though he had so little fear in his own “mental manifes- 
tations,” that he could not well appreciate her feelings, was consideratel) 
kind, and soothed, rather than reproached her, for what he considered a 
feminine weakness. 

One night, about midnight, they were both suddenly awaked by the low 
grow! of some animal close to the house; the growling grew louder and 
louder as the animal approached, till a succession of terrifie screams 
made their blood chill. Emily trembled like an aspen; and even Charles 
was startled, for he remembered there were several places in the founda- 
tion of the house through which a wild cat—for sueh he knew it was— 
might readily find access, 

“ What is it, Charles # asked Emily, in a faint whisper. 

“Tt isa wild cat,” was the reply; “and I hardly know how to get rid 
of him. I fired away my last powder to-day.” 

“The human voice is said to scare them sometimes,” said Emily; 
“suppose you try it.” 

A succession of loud shouts drove the wild cat screaming into th 
woods; but neither Charles nor Emily slept again that night. 

The next morning, as Charles was engaged in making the house more 
secure, he received a call from a neighbor, Mr. Brown, a very facetious 
man, to whom he related the incident of the preceding night. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Brown, when the narration was concluded, “I neve: 
encountered a wild cat, but I was a good deal frightened the other day 
as | was in search of my cows. It could not have been later than fou, 
o'clock; but, as the afternoon was cloudy, it was twilight in the woods. 
I was walking quite leisurely along, when, suddenly, 1 heard a strange 
sound in a tree nearly over my head. My first thought was of a panther 
or wild cat. The next instant something knocked off my hat. ‘I am 
gone now,’ thought I, for I was unarmed; but, being resolved to face 
death bravely, 1 wheeled upon my foe—when, behold! two great flap- 
ping wings went soaring upward; and soon a whoo, whoo, who-o-o, 
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assured me, though brought up in the woods, | had been seared by an 


ewl.” 


——>——_ 


CHAPTER Il 
* Placed in the spangied sky, with visage bright, 
The full orbed moon ker radiant beams displays 


From the Portuguese 


‘** The sky grew darker—soon came looming on 
The deep-voiced thunder, whilst at distance rolled 
The wild winds, surge-like, and yet tempest toned : 
And lightning’s evanescent sheets of gold 
Burst. in their anger, from the cloud’: huge fold.” 


/ D ia MeLSH 


“ Emily,” said Charles, one beautiful evening in midsummer, as they 
stood in the dour-way, viewing, by moonlight, the * clearing” made by his 
persevering industry, “I have been thinking to-day how much better it 
would be to change work with the neighbors during harvesting, and get 
wy logging done in that way, than to pay out what little money we 
have. If we should be sick, we could not do without money.” 

“Oh, [ think we shall not be sick,” replied his wife, unless, indeed, 
you become so by ‘changing work: that is the only objection I have to 
the plan.” 

“ And the only objection [ have,” was the rejoinder, “is leaving my 
dear little timid wife alone so much.” 

“You would come home at mght, would you not / asked Emily, witha 
half-terrified look. 

“To be sure I would; and you need not be alone in the day time, if 
you will go and stay with Mrs. Jones; but, to tell you the truth, Emily, 
I see no other prudent course to pursue than the one | have proposed. 
We are poor, you know. 

“ No; I don’t know any such thing,” exclaimed Emily, with sudden 
animation. “J wish you to understand, Mr. Charles Wilmington, that I 
consider myself one of the richest women in the state of Michigan. 
This mansion, built in the latest style of architecture, is mine; all this 
broad domain, with its lofty forests, its :purling rills, and productive soil, 
is mine; and, as a necessary appendage,” added she, with a mischievous 
laugh, “I have a husband, who, though slightly inclined to have his 
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own way, is the best and noblest man in the world. Now,” said she, 
drawing herself proudly up, and shaking her finger in mock defiance, 
while the frown on her brow was sadly contrasted by those smiling 
lips; “ now, sir, never dare to speak of poverty again in our presence.” 

“[ beg your majesty’s pardon,” said Charles, dropping on one knee, and 
reverently kissing her hand; “I will never more presume thus; but— 
T must change work during harvest time.” 

“So you must,” replied Emily, laughing; “and I will act as scare- 
erow over this little patch of corn planted among the logs, while you are 
wecie!” 

“Why not go and spend your time with Mrs, Jones?’ inquired 
Charles; * vou will be weleome, I am sure.” 

“Because | will not make myself appear ridiculous. If 1 am silly 
enough to be afraid of my shadow, I will at least be wise enough to 
keep myself trom becoming a subject for the ridicule of gossips. How 
soon will harvesting commence?” asked Emily, after a pause. 

“Mr. Jones intends to commence on Monday,” was the reply; “ he 
spoke to me to-day about assisting him; but I did not give him a de- 
finite answer.” 

“Because you disliked to leave your cowardly wife alone,” added 
Emily. 

“1 did dislike to leave you alone,’ replied Charles; “but do not 
think | blame you for your timidity, dear Emily; “’tis very natural, and 
quite different from cowardice. If I were in danger, all the wild beasts 
in the forest would not prevent you from attempting my rescue.” 

“Thank you for giving me all the credit you can; I am resolved 
to overcome these foolish fears, if persevering efforts will accomplish it,” 
said Emily, with a smile, which terminated in a half-suppressed sigh.— 


Wearily passed the first few days of Charles’ absence from home, 
but Emily gradually became accustomed to her loneliness; yet the 
shades of evening were gladly welcomed, for they brought back to 
her the dearest object of her affections; and more blissful seemed those 
cool summer evenings, after a sultry day, than if the young husband an 
wife had not known the temporary separation. 

One afternoon Emily was alarmed by the appearance of dark, heavy 
clouds looming up in the west, The day had been excessively warm, 
and, from the appearance of the clouds, and the sound of low, muttering 
thunder, she feared a violent shower was approaching. From early child- 
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hood she had been terrified by thunder-storms, and could she now en- 
dure the terror all alone in that forest home / 

The clouds, driven on by the wind, rose higher and higher, till the 
whole heavens were shrouded in gloom and darkness, made still more 
terrible, as revealed by vivid flashes of lightning, which played over the 
face of the heavens. Large raindrops began to fall, the lightning 
gleamed incessantly, and rattling peals of thunder were scarcely less 
frequent. 

Emily's first hope was, that Charles, seeing the approach of the 
storm, might hasten home earlier than usual. Now, her great fear was, 
that he had started, and was enduring the fury of the storm in the dark 
forest. One moment she would imagine him wandering away from the 
path, becoming bewildered, and straying farther and farther from home; 
the next moment, as a vivid flash of lightning would illumine the room, 


she would exclaim—* Perhaps that flash was his death stroke!’ Une 
able to endure the agony of her feelings, she threw herself on the bed, 
drew the pillows over her face, to shut out, as much as possible, the 
lightning’s glare; and, feeling the utter insufticiency of all earthly help, 
she sought consolation and relief in prayer. 

How blessed the faith of the Christian !—how comforting to be able 
to discern, though it is but dimly, a Father's hand in every trial, to look 
away to Him for the sustaining strength which earth cannot give. 
Emily was a Christian; a calm quiet stole over her spirits; the light- 


lae } 


ning’s flash and the thunder’s peal no Jonger seemed terrible; she felt 


subdued and awed, as in the presence of Omnipotence; but the 
still small voice had gently whispered, “ Peace, be still,” and all fear was 
gone, 

The storm was not entirely over when Charles entered the house. 

“ Emily, dear, are you vet alive? he asked, in husky tones, as a flash 
of lightning revealed the form of his wife prostrate and still. 

“Is it you, Charles’ Oh, i am so glad you have come,” she joyously 
exclaimed, springing from the bed. “How very wet you are, dear 
Charles,” said she, when she had obtained a light. “Do change your 
clothes, won’t you?” 

“Tf would like to retire at once, | ain very tired.” 

Emily now noticed his extreme paleness, and it required his repeated 
assurances that he was not ill, to quiet her alarm. 

“ Now, dear wife,” said Charles, as he laid his head on his pillow, 
“now kneel by my side, and thank our heavenly Father for his protec- 

os 


tion through this dreadful storm. Twice, on my way home, the light- 
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ning descended into the ground only a short distance from me; and 
once it was so near, that [ was almost blinded, and so stunned that I 
could scarcely retain an upright position.” 

Deeply affected, Emily knelt, and heartfelt was the praise that ascend- 
ed from her lips for their preservation; and most fervent was her suppli- 
cation that no distrust of God might ever again lead her to fear the 
creatures that he had made, or shudder at that awe-inspiring voice when 
it spoke from the Heavens. 


In after life, when success had crowned their efforts—when the log- 
house was superseded by the more beautiful structure—when the frown- 
ing forest had given place to cultivated fields, and all the independence 
of a farmer’s life was fully realized—when memory recalled the past, and 
the rehearsal of their struggles and privations, only enhanced their ap- 
preciation of present blessings, often would Emily revert to that thunder- 
storm, and refer much, very much, of her present fearlessness and self- 
discipline, her unwavering confidence in an over-ruling Providence to the 
Spirit’s teachings during that “ wild, dark storm.” 


R EF OR M 


HE word reform has, at the present, a very uncertain meaning, and, 
when applied to any given movement, it needs much qualification 
and explanation. It is made the watchword in all efforts designed to 
effect the masses, whether they are, or are not praiseworthy. 
We cannot form a correct judgment of the abilfty of a proposed meas- 
ure, from the representation of its originators and supporters. 
Re-formation is not always right-formation. Personal investigation 
alone, can furnish just grounds of action. Hence the necessity of a cor- 
rect power of judgment, founded on a knowledge of the wants and pecu- 
liarities of the age, and of the relations of cause and effect, are found 
independently of foreign influences. Independence of thought is essential 
here. If men are independent thinkers, they will, it is likely be inde- 
pendent actors. The fact that the masses can be influenced by any 
scheme that claims novelty, is a legitimate consequence of the dependence 
exhibited in their modes of thought. History, as well as our own 
experience, proves this true. 
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Reform. 63 


Men have ever acted, and still act, from feeling, rather than from prin- 


ciple; in accordance with vague ideas, instead of settled belief established 
on known principles. 

Loyala gained the favor and co-operation of a few master-spirits, but 
the majority of his followers were numbered from those of inferior rank. 
Of the millions who formed the crusades to the Holy Land, and whose 
death was the penalty of their action, how few went as the result of in- 
dependent thought: how many knew not why they wandered, fought 
and died. 

Every era, need we say every year of the world’s history, abounds in 
instances similar to those mentioned. We would not that the iron ages 
of earth have presented examples of this kind, but we do wonder that 
this, an age of so much light, of so great and efficient power, is a notable 


— 


example of the successful working of this course. It is a fact of our 
every day experience, that, as a mass, we are very generally influenced by 
momentary impulse. The possession of what is termed “genius:” the 
originator of a vew creed, however inconsistent and monstrous; these 
with tact and application will secure to any uslividual,<be he known, or 
obscure, a retinue of devoted followers, These are generally short-live ls 
it is true, still they have a lasting impress. They pervert the public taste 
they blunt the public conscience. 

In the progress of reform the people become divided into three classes : 
those who are Indifferent; conservatives; aud ultraists. Expect not the 
co-operation of an inditferent man. He cares little for the movement. 
[f it progresses, he says “very well.” If it fails, von hardly need hope 
for his sympathy. 

The present temperance movement in this State, affords too plain an 
illustration of indifferentism. The majority in favor of the Michigans 
Maine Law was unprecedented. But how few aow feel interest enough 
in the law they have made, to see that itis applied. Having assented to 
its passage, how many pursue their ordinary avocations, too indifferent to 
have it entoreed, and leave a faithful few to stem the tide of opposition, 
and sustain the justice and consistency of the public demand. 

[f, then, indifferent hangers-on would so far show their earnest deter 
mination as to leave, though but for a short time, their business, and say, 
‘the Law must and shall be enforced,” temperance would triumph. 

“ Indifferentism is death.”— The true conservative sees much good in 
the past. If reform is necessary, he thinks it best to accept the power} 
which the past has given, and to retain all that is good in the present, 
He would reform and not create. He believes that there are laws of 
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progress ; laws which will, in good time, find development, and whose 


action will result in the substantial advancement and happiness of society . 


He does not unqualifiedly condemn, and keep aloof from a given move- 
ment because there has been wrong connected with it, but with careful 
discrimination he rejects only what is valueless. The conservative is an 
eclectic. {f in a system the most absurd, he finds one precious truth, he 
appreciates it and goes his way rejoicing. Conservatism is the warm life- 
blood of reform. 

The ultraist — but we scarce need speak of lim: every body knows 
him. He is out of time. Right in the main principle, he errs in its 
application. He does not employ that counsel and reflection which alone 
can teach him how to act. If he find individual wrong, he goes earnestly 
at work to eradicate it, and without reference to the organic good. He 
stops not to accertain whether the evil is deeply rooted in the foundations 
of society. 

* If a political man he reasonsthus: The State isa whole, and un- 
doubtedly her greatest ge od lies in the greatest or «l of the mass of he 


subjects. That greatest good is possible only, where her subjects enjoy 


perfectly a// their rights. This is conclusive. It has made many a 
ultraist. Regardless of existing facts, he applies the rule of abstract right. 
He allows nothing for the force of circumstances; nothing for the in- 
fluence of prejudices which have grown with a people's growth, and 
strengthened with its strength. His zeal rises superior to diseretion: he 
outstrips the measured march of time; endeavors to anticipate the designs 
of an all-wise providence, and rushes on, intent only on the unconditional! 
and iminediate accomplishment of his object. 

A settled principle of action founded on just and known truths— 
truths viewed in all their relations, is the great essential of reform; the 
pressing wantof ourage. This is within the reach of all. God has 
given to all, reason, conscience, and the power of judgment. He ha: 
given one, and only one, right way of action, with the means for properly 
performing its duties. It is the way which Christ trod. It is the same 
whieh all have followed, who are blessed, as benefactors of the race. 

A rectified opinion is the next essential condition of reform. When 
man is brought to appreciate the blessings to be derived from a giver 
course of action, and when he possesses the means neccessary to make the 
object gained, permanent, it is likely that lasting good will result from a 
change. ° 
We see, in all associations, however small, however great, that this is the 


bond which combines all other means and gives efficiency to the individual 
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powers. And we venture to say that we may trace the failure, in the major- 
ity of instances, to the absence of their principle. In proof of this, we men- 
tion but one exampie,— The Evangelic Alalliance. A few large hearted 
—mmen of christian names and christian lives—assembled from separate and 
remote parts, and consented to lay aside sectional prejucices and to meet 
on the platform of a common faith. They formed great plans; they 
cherished great hopes; they endeavored to set in motion the e mplicated 
machinery of a great reform. For purity of intention and zealous effort, 
we give them all praise. God will, we doubt not, eventually bless their 
efforts. But the fact now is that it is a comparative failure. 
timent in the various churches, is not yet prepared forthe change. Chris- 
tians do not generally sympathize inthe movement. The sectarian tem- 
per is still sensitive and squeamish. Unimportant differences are made 
the barrier to the most important reform. Churches which s 
great principles of Christianity, differ on some non-essential, some mere 
matter of taste, and thus fail to exert, to its full extent, their loyitimate 
influence. And thus it is with political parties. We have seen them, 


and the sight has been humiliating, sacrifice on the shrine of partisanship, 
the master-spirits and benefactors of their party,and of the nation. We 
have seen men, mere satellites, who would have forever remained 
mental obscurity, but for the ight in which they were permitted to move, 
suddenly elevated to the highest positions within the gift of a free people, 

Thus it will be, however earnestly a few may labor for reform, until, 


by the neccessary change in public opinion, the masses are prepared to 


J 


receive and profit by it. 


az 
_— 
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A right public opinion being given, a right practical process will be 
found. The same settled principle of night in which reform originates, 
is essential to every stage of its progress. The history of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe affords an illustration of this. The history of the Cath- 
olic Church at that time, shows also the efficiency of zealous, persevering, 
and concentrated effort, in making successful even a very bad cause. 
The north of Europe was the principal field of reform, Within fifty 
years from the day on which Martin Luther renounce allegiance to the 
Church of Rome, half the states of Europe was Christianized. The 
fate of Popery was well-nigh sealed. Another half century of like ef- 
forts on the part of the Reformers would have etlected the work. This 
success on their part produced a superior outbreak of zeal in the south. 
The Catholics went forth to action. Thoroughiy aroused by the danger 


. ‘ . > . . . 
which threatened on everv side, they made efficient every means in their 


power. They strengthened and added to their physical as well as 
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their intellectal and moral resources. They made more rigorous and 
binding their outward forms. They armed the Inquisition with new 
powers, Their emissaries were scattered throughout the whole people. 
As a body, they suffered no consideration of individual interest to break 
their union. Their object was victory. Their great means—See/ and 
Union. Meanwhile, the Protestants, when they most needed it, lost 
much of their ardor. Disputes arose among them, and at the close of 
the first century after the separation, a great change had taken place, 
On the Protestant side, were languor and indifference; among the Cath- 
olics ardor and devotion. The zeal of the Catholics was directed against 
the Protestants, while that of the latter was dictated against each other. 
While among the Catholics, from robed priest to ragged peasant, there 
was a laying aside of differences, a unity of purpose and of action ; Pro- 
testant Doctors and leaders were confuting and disagreeing ; causing end- 
less divisions, instead of uniting against a common toe. Much, doubt- 
less, was owing to the fact that tle master spirit had departed, and no 
one edually worthy had caught his fallmg mantle. But the great con- 
stant principle of the Reform did not necessarily depart with Martin 
Luther. They ceased to apply it, and failed, 

We find it generally true in the history of retorim, that the jirst moves 
are the most true, the most zealous, the most efficient. The followers of 
Wesley number millions, but where among thein all can be found his 
equal? The condition which calls for reform, and the obstacles which 
always exist, call forthe highest order of talent only as likely to succeed. 
Yet, whatever be our talent, we may find appropriate spheres of action in 
every right movement. We may not disregard the calls to labor in this 
the new world, where the means, as well as the fields of action are so 
varied, so extensive, and within the reach of all. The legitimate remedy 
is, if there is wrong, discuss it. There are here three thousand exponantg 
of Public opinion—three thousand mediums through which your readerg 
may daily speak your sentiments. They are within your reach ; speak 
forth, and ifyour words are worthy an audience, a nation shall hear them 
— if you speak words of comfort and joy, millions shall rejoice—if you 
proclaim éruth, it shall reach the public conscience and find a lodgment 
there. Be assured, it shall aid in hastening the blessed day when the 
world shall behold in us a nation whose God is the Lord, whose high 
mission it is to send, even te earth’s remotest places, the light of eternal 
truth; to hasten the day when every wilderness, and every solitary place 
shall be glad—when every moral desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 


rose; a nation to whom Jehovah shall say, “I will make thy officers peace 
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and their exactors righteousness. Thy people also shall be ad/ right- 
eous. Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor de- 
struction within thy borders, but thou shalt call thy walls salvation, and 


thy gates praise.” D. Cc. RB. 


Michigan University, Ann Arbor. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 





‘ Gwynfyd yron bywyd tra bo 
Dygwyl ymgaredigo.”— Dewi Hiyn.* 





A FONTAINE describes Love as the Morning Shadow, which at- 
minishes as the day advances; Friendship as the Shadow of Even- 
ing, which increases as the eve of life approaches. 

A striking comparison, but, withal, singular enough; involving, im 
conception, the two great lights of mundane existence—the mighty 
soothers of human woes, with noctural gloom. Yet it suggests to me 
another comparison, associating with Love and Friendship the more cog- 
nate idea of Light. 

Love is the sunshine of our early or daylight existence; Friendship, 
the moonlight of our later stages—the starlight that illumines our even- 
ing existence. From the first moment of its dawn, Love, like the mate- 
rial sunlight, increases—expands; soothing all our griets, and dispensing 
greatly joyous cheer to the heart, until, at length, it arrives at the meri- 
dian of its influence; it is the moon of love, which, shining in the zenith 
above, emits its rays with overwhelming power; so outlustering as it 
were, every influence whieh, in days past, was wont to furnish delight 
that no other joy or gratification is recognized. At this period, Love is, 
indeed, solely and eminently the Sunshine of Eristence; and it is to this 
crisis that the noble and venerable Bard of Eifiion alludes in the couplet 


at the head of these reflections: 
‘* Blissful is existence during the feast-time of loving.” 


Noon being past, the Sun’s progress must, henceforth, be downward. 
Love no more tgcreases, but hereafter decreases. Nevertheless, its decline 
is as gradual as it is still delightfnl in the peaceful calm which slowly 





* Dewi Wyn 0° Eifion. a celebrated Welsh Bard of the last age. 
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succeeds the exciting transport of noon. Twilight at length overtakes the 
privileged possessors of bliss; Love and Friendship tarry awhile, ere one 
yields its dominion to the other—the Sun to the Moon—the father to 
the offspring. For, is not moonlight the offspring of sunlight? and this 
Friendship, is it not the reflection of the departed Love? Yea, and the 
gorgeous stars of Heaven that thrill the heart of the gazer with delightful 
emotions, are they not happy representatives of thousands of blissful mo- 
ments of evening life—so rendered by the casual recollections of as man) 
past moments, each remarkable for some special agency in conveying, by 
the rays of love, the precious atomies of bliss ? 

One other remark, which, haply, has already occurred to the reader: 
but it is a fond reality—a predicate of beauty—a grateful fact, for the 
happy //foye it engenders. I, therefore, claim indulgence for inscribing 2 
superfluous sentence:—This Friendship must, of its nature, increase in 
strength. The fond hearts—already united, will each expand, and entei 
into a closer—mightier—more indissoluble (and, ergo, happier) union, 


daily, hourly, momently, until death. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
‘‘ Therefore things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 


even so to them.” 


If the Saviour never had spoken another word while upon earth, be 
weuld well merit our eterna! thanks for this. 

If it should come to pass that the universe, and all we should be 
blotted out of existence, the Bible be proven to be a mere tabrication, 
and eternity but a mere poetical imagination; vet (excuse the absurd- 
ity) that terrible wrecking of all our hoping, and our faith will but pro- 
claim that it is, and will be good for us all to keep well this one rule. 
It so completely inserts itself into our every-day life—yea, is so truly the 
very substance of all proper and profitable social intercourse, that no 
one can violate it without suffering loss, even though there is no future, 
if any one wishes to take such gloomy ground. It will become us, then, 
often to think of it, and see whether we have fulfilled this charming 
law. It becomes us always to remember that others have nerves to be 


jarred, or to give harmony as a weill-tuned instrument, as well as our- 
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selves. That others have reputation to be kept pure, or to be tarnished, as 
well as ourselves. That others have affections to be warm or cold, as 
well as ourselves. That, if we love to have our name, and the name of 
our iriends kept sacred, so do they. That, if we love to be forgiven 
when we have done wrong, so do they, That, if we love to be smiled 
upon when we meet a fellow-creature, so do they. That, if we love to 


be sympathized with, and helped along, so ck they. ° ‘ . 


How easy it is for us to see what the duty of others is to us; but how 


hard to see our own duty. 


‘** Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 


To see oursels as others see us, 


Never was a better prayer put ito the mouth of uninspired man than 
this,of Burns. Would that we all had learned it, and believed it as we 
do the Lord’s Prayer; and that now we practice it with the fidelity and 
sacredness Which belong to all our social relations. 

What gladness and joy there would be where now there is sorrow 
and sadness ? 

A few mornings since, Miss A. came stripping along the side walk 
with uncommon lightness. Her eyes sparkled, a charming flush was on 
her cheeks; and her lips smiled, as if hardly able to prevent the heart 
speaking the good things which swelled it. 

“What makes Miss A. look so uncommonly interesting this morning ?” 
said half a dozen young men, standing at a corner, as she passed by. 

One said—* Why she looks as if all the flowers of Eden had bloomed 
in her face.” Another—“as if never a 1d had passed over her 
vision.” Another—* as if she were certain if all of earth and heaven 
love her.” 

These were the thoughts elicited by her happy countenance. 

And what was it that made Miss A. so happy? Nothing, (nothing, 
say not nothing, as if it were a small maitter,) but that she had just 
come from doing unto another what she would that others should do 
unto her. One had offended her. The wound was deep. It rankled 
violently. Peace forsook her. Happiness stood afar off, looking lov 
ingly fora request to return. She went to the altar with her gift; but 
there she remembered that the Saviour only forgives us as we forgive 
our fellow creatures. What could she do? To live thus were foolish- 
ness, if there be any remedy. Many were the devices, and many the 


struggles; but no relief came. Finally, the s¢id/ smadé voice whispered, 
“ Go, fulfil the golden rule; forgive her, as you would be forgiven; ther 
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all will be well. This was a new thought. She had learned the golde: 
rule, even as many others, upon her mother’s knee; but, in practice 
somehow, had laid it aside, as do many in maturer years. But the 
thought touched the religious sense that she hastened to obey. They 
met; the law was fulfilled; the burden was removed from her hear 


. and hence she hasted so lightly home. No wonder those young mea 


exclaimed—* Beautiful! beautiful!!” For she must have looked beau 
tiful. It could not have been otherwise. The Spirit of Christ wa, 
her's. No wonder her cheeks were so beautifully tinged. The tra 
grance of the rose of Sharon was wafted on the air around her. N; 
wonder she stepped lightly. 

Thanks to God, our loving Father, her happiness is not one o! whic 
we can only hear. We may have it if we wil/. Ah! if we wi//. How 
this voice troubles us. This iron chest of ours is too small, into which 
we are crammed. If we wel/. Yes, indeed. Always happy, if we ar! 
God never ordained anything else. 

Somehow will leads us to fancy that it is humbling to fulfil the 
Golden Rule. Not so. Let us try, and see. This is all that our in 
dulgent, heavenly Father asks of us; a real honest trial. If we try, He 
will help us. 

Will you not try 


I will. ih a. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

With regard to the origin of this festival in the calendar, there are 
many conflicting opinions. 

St. Valentine, who suffered martyrdom in the reign ef the Empero 
Claudius, was eminently distinguished for his love and charity; and th 
custom of choosing Valentines, or special loving friends, on this day, 
is by some supposed to have thence originated. 

It was the practice in ancient Rome, during a great part of the month 
of February, to celebrate the Lupercilia, which were feasts in honor of 
Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity was named Februata, or Feb 
rualis. On this occasion, amidst a variety of ceremonies, the names oi 
young women were put into a box, from which they were drawn by the 
men, as chance directed. 

The patrons of the early Christian Church, who, by every possible 
means, endeavored to eradicate the vestiges of pagan superstition, and 
chiefly, by a commutation of their forms, substituted, in the present in- 
stance, the names of particular saints, instead of those of the women; 
and, as the festival of the Lupercilia had commenced about the middle 
of February, they appear to have chosen Valentine’s Day for celebrat- 
ing the new feast, because it occurred nearly at the same time.— Godey’s 
Lady’: Book. 
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Respect for the Lads. 


Ghitor's Hepartment. 


RESPECT FOR THE LABIES 


ERHAPS there is no distinguishing trait of‘ American character so 
prominent, in all ranks of society, as the respectful deference which 
is paid to woman. 

This most admirable feature in social life is exhibited every where 
“The ladies first,” is the universal watch word. “The best seat for tho 
ladies,” in the lecture room, the church, the omnibus, and the rail road 
car. “Make room for the ladies,” will immediately open a passage 
through a dense crowd; and to be a lady is to be sure of protection and 
care, in every part of the United States. 

The children catch the same sjirit. Last summer in passing along 
one of the principal streets of our city, we came to a group of boys busily 
engaged in playing a complicated game of marbles; one of them looked 
up as we approached and exclaimed, “ boys, let the lady pass,” they im- 
mediately sprang up, and falling to the right and left, opened a passage 
directly over their nicely marked figures and arranged marbles; you may 
be sure the marbles were not displaced, and that little incident, though 
by no means uncommon, awakened a most delightful train of thought, 
and made an impression which will not soon be forgotten. These boys 
were not the well-trained children of refined parents, they were some of 
“the hardest boys in town,” and this deference was merely the expression 
of that all-pervading trait of American character. 

American ladies, having been from early childhood accustomed to such 
respect, are too apt to be forgetful of the self-denial often practiced by gen- 
tlemen, and receive as a right those courtesies that make social life so 
pleasant. An acknowledgment, by a look or smile, is the smallest possible 
return which can be made for the politeness of strangers, and this slight 
acknowledgment should never be omitted. It must be exceedingly annoy- 
ing to a gentleman to subject himself to serious inconvenience by resign- 
ing his seat in a public assembly or travelling conveyance to a lady, « 
total stranger, one who has no claims to such politeness, and then see her 















72 Respect for the Ladus. 
take possession without the slightest expression of gratitude, but rather 
with an air that seems to say, “it is only my right,” yet how very, very 
often does this occur. A gentleman remarked to us a few days since, 
that the ingratitude of a majority of ladies, made him often resolve to be: 
entirely selfish, and never to be polite to a stranger, unless perfectly conye- 
nient—* but,” he added after a moment’s pause, “ it is 4 great pleasure to 
oblige Mrs. K., and I sometimes meet ladies like her among strangers 
perhaps when I least expect it.” 

“ Why is it so great a pleasure to confer a favor on Mrs. K.?” we 
asked. 

“ Because she is a /ady, and manifests her expression at least by a 
look,” was the reply. 

While the indifference of which the gentleman complained does ex- 
ist, to an extent far too great, yet it is by no means true that all polite 
ness to stranger-ladies is not appreciated when unexpressed. Extreme 
diffidence in very young ladies, or in those unaccustomed to society, may 
cause them to assume an unfelt indiffeyence—but most frequently th 
mind is pre-occupied, and the recollection of the omission, with a just 
appreciation of the favors conferred, comes back to the recollection mind 
only to mingle self-reproach with the otherwise pleasant reminiscence. 

The right of being protected! How mucli this signifies to the heart 
of every American woman, protected by the strong arm of parental love 
him who is dearer than all, in the new home of maturer life; and, when 
duty or pleasure calls * the light of the household” from the sanctuary 
of home for a time, still protected by the deferential care of every one 
who claims the least degree of American manliness, 

Nor is this beautiful trait without its ennobling efleet upon man’s own 
character. 

Man, mingling with the world, constantly coming in contact with self- 
ishness and arrogance, obliged too often to assume a belligerent attitude 
toward his compeers, would become unsocial, morose, selfish; were it not 
for the constant thought that his protection is needed by the clinging 
vine and the tender branches, which beautify the bower of home; and 
by the less dear, but all-pervading feeling that deferential respect, and 
if need be, strong-armed protection, is an American woman’s Constitu- 
tional right, and every freeman’s pleasing duty. 

How speedily would the extension of the “elective franchise” destroy 
the present delightful harmony of society. 

Protection on the one part, and the feeling of security on the other, 





in childhood and youth; protected by the constant care and affection of 
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would be exchanged for brutal oppression, and unlady-like yet futile 
resistance. 

But we do not believe that day will ever come, (at least to Michigan) 
when woman will barter away her heaven-appointed heritage, for the 
ignis fatuus of a distempered imagination; for there is no disposition, 
on the part of our legislators, to oppress woman. Let her exalt her own 
mental cultivation, let her be fully capable of appreciating man’s noblest 
aspirations, let her become what her Creator intended she should be, and 
woman, at least in our own land, need not fear for her rights; those 
rights will be abundantly cared for by fathers, husbands, and brothers, 
without one thought of her own. To be respected and beloved is every 
American lady’s birth-right, and her only anxiety should be to render 
herself more and more worthy of that respect and affection. 


LiGHTS AND SHADOWS OF EDITORIAL LIFE. 





“ So the copy for the next Number of the Casivet must be finished 
to-day,” soliloquizes the Editor, as she euters the sanctum, after break- 
fast; “but these letters must be read first;” and, drawing the sofs- 
rocker nearer to the desk, she leisurely opens the contents of the morn- 
ing mail, breaking the seals of the thin letters first; those are the ones 
that contain the dollars. These Editors are rather fond of reading letters 
‘ike the following : 


“ Mrs. SHELDON: 

“ Mapam—Please send the Lrrexary Capriyer to the following sub- 
scribers,” 

With a long list appended, and the cash enclosed. 

Letters with a dash of humor are always acceptable. One subscriber 
says, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? we will see;” en- 
closing the dollar, that he may be able to judge, by a year’s acquaintance. 
Another sends us the following good-humored reproof for our transition 
forbearance last year. We assure him we shall not give him farther 
cause to complain of our good nature. 


* December 29, 1853. 
“Mapam—You have taken the liberty to send me the Lrrerary 
UABINET, contrary to your published rules, and [ have taken the liberty 
VOL. X. 6 
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to send you one dollar, contrary to my determination, on receiving tl 
first number. But, as the Caprnet continued to come, and as | became 
interested in the perusal of it, 1 have concluded that [ will not let 
ood-natured a lady get more than six months the start of me, so |i 
is your dollar, and you may send me the Carnet for the balance of 


the year.” 


Here is a pretty little gem; we would like to receive any uumber o: 


such letters. The readers of the Casiyer will like it, and it will affor 
us pleasure all the year round to think our efforts are kindly received i: 
a home circle, whose “ presiding genius” is such an one as these line 
indicate : 
+ 1 854. 
** Mrs. S., for this dollar the *‘ Caninrr” please send, 
And its coming with joy we will greet : 
Send it, freighted with thoughts of the gifted and good, 
And to bring for our minds a rich treat. 


** Send it as a counsellor, friend, and a guide, 

Filled with lessons of wisdom and worth : 

We will welcome it then to our own fireside, 
The spot dearest to us upon earth. 


** When the cold winter winds shall bitterly blow 
Round our cottage home, here on the hill, 
Send in it the things it were well we should know, 
And we'll greet it with hearty good will. 


** And when the cold winter is over and gone, 
And the beautiful spring-time is come, 
In bright summer days, and when autumn winds moan. 
Yee, send it each month in the year. 
C. M.” 


Editorial life is pleasant, with its oft-received expressions of goo 
will, and there is a requital of mental toil in the thought that thus 
are linked to a large circle of living, loving humanity. 


But there are shadows, too, and, next to fear of bankruptey, whi 
we are thankful we have not, is the unpleasant task of rejecting co: 


munications. We would rather publish them all; we would willing! 


bear the infliction of the thrice-repeated reading which we must gir 
every article; but we owe a duty to our readers: they pay for go 
gold; we have no right to give them dross: yet we sympathize with «. 
disappointed writers, and a shadow rests upon our spirits, when we 
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Who will send us a Valentine ?: 75 
reject these friendly offerings. Here is a large package; and we almost 
shrink from opening it, lest this, too, must be cast aside. 


Here is an accompanying note: 


“ EDITOR: 

“JT submit these lines to your judgment. Please publish, if you can 
encourage. I take no offence without a cause, but always desire to 
know the cause.” 


We do not like to vive offence, so We Will publish an extract: 
“* Sdvered Age. 


“One of the prominent features in the Chinese government is, a 
special regard and respect for guardians and parents. Some have 
thought, and, probably, for good reasons, from this fact, in part, at least, 
to account for the long existence of their government. We hold strong 
obligations from our Creator, that, honoring our pare nts, our days shall 
remain upon the ec uth, will continue prosperous, days fraught with bless- 
ings, and, like the righteous, never begging b read, shall not die friendless. 
The rugged age of toil seems ebbing its decline; and with it seems to 
go the ‘endearment of a well-rewarded parentage. How plainly may be 
seen the ingratitude of heart where much toil and every want of a 
worldly nature is lavished upon children. ‘The Press is awake with its 
monitions dee rying the growth of* an ungrateful spirit in full pace with 
the growth of such indulgencies, if not given in such a way as to 
strengthen parental love, and light a gr: tefl glow in the soul. Super- 
ceding that rugged age is the age of steam and machinery inventions; 
and may we not fear that, in the flight of business, the bustle of affairs, 
and the swift hum of labor pe formed, that filial r sspects, and also par- 
ental duties are neglected and forgotten. May not fear, the most un- 
happy effects will be exhibited in an age succeeding a better one, though 
more rugged to be endured.” 


The above is no schoolboy’s composition; but, judging from the sig- 
nificant date of the accompanying note, is the production of one who, 
haying mastered the Orthography and Syntax of English grammar, and 
the like juvenile studies, is now fnishing his education, preparatory to 
the entermg one of the learned professions. 

The shadows deepen, and we gladly turn to catch new rays of light 


from the perusal of a beautiful poem by Emilia. 


WHO WILL SEND US A VALENTINE 
We have always thought Valentines were very nonsensical affairs, and 
never wrote one in our life; but Godey’s suggestion to his subseribers, gives 


the custom quite a different aspect. Really, Valentines are very sensible 
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missives after all, especially if they enclose the subscription price of the 
“ Capinet,” and we should not have the slightest objection to receiving 
ten thousand. Wouldn't we start for the East immediately, and make 
arrangements for engravings and music for our pet, and yet not increase 
the subscription price. To be sure we would; and how easily it might 
be done, if each subscriber would only get a dollar from each friend in 
his or her own circle, who only need asking. Every body knows the 
Casrnet is worth a paltry dollar; who will enclose the sum in a Valen- 
tine, addressed to Mrs. Electa M. Sheldon, Detroit, and marked “ Regis- 
tered” by the Postmaster ? 
Who will send us a Valentine ? 





COMPLETION OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD. 


—_——_ 


Derroit, Jan. 17. This is an important day to Detroit—to Michigan 
—to all the west, and most important of all to Canada. The Great 
Western Railroad is completed, and the first train is coming with its 
hundreds of invited guests to rejoice over the completion of that iron 
chain which now unites two of the greatest nations that the sun shines 
upon. 

A kind Providence seems propitious, and has given as fine a winter 
day as ever dawned upon the world. The sun looks down as smilingly 
as in spring-time; the ice has disappeared from the broad Detroit which 
lies placid and still, unruffled by the breeze, scarce rippled by the strong 
deep current. 

All things are ready in the City of the Straits. For a week the din 
of preparation has} been heard, and now the welcome waits. The city 
has put on its holiday attire; the palace-like residences, and the more 
humble homes of the citizen, are waiting to extend to the stranger the 
rites of hospitality. The “cross of St. George” and the “stripes and stars” 
float together in the streets. The immense dining hall fitted up by the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, under the supervision of Mr. R. N. 
Rice, is ready to welcome its seventeen hundred guests. The Hall is 
decorated with exquisite taste, nothing is wanting there—there is nothing 
incongruous,—each separate arrangement helps to form one grand har- 
monious whole. 

& Two o’ctock, p.m. — Crowds of people are gathering at the foot of 
Woodward Avenue, and hundreds with the true Yankee spirit of can’t- 
wait-a-tive-ness have crossed over to Windsor and are walking along up the 
track to meet the cars. Expectation is on tip-toe—the ferry boats are 
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busy as bees. The Ad/iance, a very respectable boat, we once thought, 


goes waddling through the water, putting and blowing like an over-fed 
alderman. The graceful Dart, a titting type of * Young America,” flies 
from shore to shore, bearing aloft, side by side, the Star Spangled Ban- 


ner and the Cross of St. George. 


qe HREE O'CLOCK, P.M.—The watchers on the house tops are becoming 
weary—the railroad pedestrians have returned to the Depot, the Dart 
lies quietly at Windsor,—Hark! there’s music; the military companies 
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: shore—and still the watchers wait. 
- Five o’ctock.—The signal cannon sends its weleome note across the 
y j Strait. The cars are coming! Ah, there they are! How like a thing 
h _ of life that locomotive moves, how easily and gracefully the train ap- 
1g ; proaches the Depot; a master-hand curbs the fiery steed, and every 
q movement is obedient to his will. 
7 ; Brother Jonathan sends loud huzzas of welcome across the water to 
ty | greet the long-expected guests, and the John Bull growls out his appro- 
te _ bation. Another train calls forth renewed rejoicings, and amid the deepen- 
“—" : ing twilight the honors of reception take place. 
spe 4 SEVEN o’cLock, p.M.— The curtains of night have ‘allen around, but 
s : the darkness only affords another variety of manifestation of the people’s 
N. : joy. The gas lights, those city sentinels that nightly afford protection to 
te ; the innocent, and drive the wicked from their presence, send forth a dou- 
ing 3 ble lustre now, and those spacious homes of the traveller, rising here and 
1ar- q there in such palace-like magnificence, are gleaming mid the splendor of 
_ _ athousand lights, and flaming rockets are ascending to the sky and dimning 
sal the stars with their monientary brilliancy. Vast crowds in holiday at- 
n't- ; tire are moving to and fro, the sound of music is heard, the guests are 
the gathering to the feast, 
are Where mirth will reign with undisputed sway, 





Until the night's fleet hours have passed away. 





of the city are escorting the Detroit Omnibus line to the place of rendez- 
yous; the fire companies are gathering, and now indeed the Great West- 
ern cars must be near at hand. The Dart suddently becomes aware of 
her inability to bear alone the burden of the day, and shoots across from 
Windsor to coax the still unfinished Znternational to come to her assist- 
ance. All pleas of inability are of no avail, and the Dart goes dancing 
back, dragging along her timid sister, to help do the honors of reception 
Har-Past Four o’cLock.—The shadows are lengthening — the red 
rays of the declining sun fall athwart the blue water and the contrasted 
hues commingle in the ripples,—a dreamy haze is settling on the opposite 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Art and Industry of the Crystal Palace. Revised and Edited by 
Horace Greery. Redfield, New York. 


“In anticipation of the opening of our Crystal Palace,” says the 
preface to this excellent book, “the editors of the New York Tribune 
determined that there should, from time to time, be given in the columns 


the world’s industry, as classed in these several departments, not _accord- 
ing to geography or nationality, but according to essential likeness or 
assimilation. Their idea was, that accounts shoul 1 be successively given 
of whatever the Palace might contain in any important part of industry, 
with a retrospective glance at the origin and growth of the art or arts 
involved in its production ; so that when these sketches should be com- 
pleted, their readers would have obtained an integral conception—crude 
and imperfect, perhaps, but vivid, practical, and suggestive—of the 
meaus whereby mankind are fed, clad, and housed, and of the various 
staples, wares, and fabries which give employment to industiy and com- 
merce, Insuring material comfort to civilized communities, and diffusing 
Juxury and taste among their members. Hence grew the essays which, 
revised and somewhat modified, form the body of this volume. * * * 

“The series had nearly been completed, w hen, at the urgent suggestion 
of readers who deemed them worthy of a more enduringly acceptable 
form, the publisher was induced to “make proposals for their collection 
and revision, wherewith the result is herewith submitted.” 

The character of the work is sufficiently set forth by the foregoing ex- 
tract: to the readers of the New York Tribune will not be new, but 


reference, 

To those who have neither read the 7ribome, nor visited the Crystal! 
Palace, to the young person desiring useful knowledge, to the mechanic 
and artizan, this history of the exhibition at the Cry ‘stal Palace is inval- 
uable. It is one of those books that never grow old; and to say that a 
work edited, and, in part, written by Horace Greeley, is well-written, 
would be to assert a truth so self-evident as to make its expression pre- 
posterous. 

For sale by 8. D. Elwood and Co., Detroit. 


The Chicago Literary Budget. 

We have received one number of this excellent Western publication, 
and learn, from its Prospectus, that it is hereafter to be a weekly liter- 
ary paper, intended expressly for the family circle. 

The Budget is a handsome quarto, well printed, on good paper, and 
ably edited, so far as we can judge from one number. 

Terms, $2 a year, invariably in advance. Address, W. W. Danen- 


hower, Chicago. 



































of their journal, accounts of the various coutributions to this exhibition of 


will, nevertheless, be fully appreciated, and highly valued, as a book of 
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Literary Notices. 





Harper's New Monthly. 

Harper's is here once more, with the old inviting look, and not a 
smell of fire about it. To be sure, the ptctures are not, but in their 
place are many choice thoughts; and, though the eye may not be quite 
<0 well pleased, the intellect will be the gainer. The “ W ord of Apol ogy, 
which opens the present number, is plain, and manly in expression, ‘free 
from an weeny to call forth public “sympathy for the recent ¢ alamity ; 
not egotistical, yet gratifying the curiosity of the public, by giving 
many interesting particulars concerning the great establishment now no 
more—an article containing indubitable evidences of good common 
sense, We like the editorial de partment of Harper, its pleasing variety, 
its quiet, grace ful expression, and its freshness and geniality of thought 
and feeling; we glance over the rest of the pages, and read the last of the 
book first. The great calamity which has befallen the Harpers will, 

loubtless, add thousands to their list of readers: and it should be 803 
not only on their own account, but more especially on account of those 
six hundred persons dependent upon them, who have been thus unex- 
pectedly thrown out of employment in mid-winter. The Harpers de- 
serve prosperity—they remember the poor. 


A. Roys has Harper's New Monthly for sale. 


Grodey's Lady's Book, 

There is no use in praising Godey; we ouly wonder, with each new 
number, what he will do next. He is always before-hand with his work, 
does it well, and, we don’t believe, ever has any * mustard to mix.’ ’ He 
isa great friend of the ladies, and would like to receive a large number 
of Valentines; but the strange old gentleman wants money in them. 
Well, he deserves it. 


The Little Pilgrim. 

Grace Greenwood’s little pet las received in a new dress, for a New 
Year's present, and, with his staff in his hand, is trudging about, showing it 
to his friends. 

He says he will call twelve times a year, to see any of the little folks 
who will give half a dollar in advance, to pay his expenses, 


Those who wish to see him, must address L. K. Lippincott, 


Philadelphia. 


United States Illustrated. 

Double Numbers, containing Parts VI, and VII. of both the East 
and West, have been received. The East contains a fine view of Wash- 
ington’s house, another of the Tomb of Washington, with a well-writ- 
ten description of Mount Vernon. The West has beautiful views of the 
lakes, prairies, and rivers, in this wild land of romance, well deseribed 


by the graphic pen of Dana. 


Herrmann J. Meyer, New York. 











Housekeeper’s Corner. 


HOUSBKEEPER’S CORNER. 

A happy household, with an inefficient mistress, is an impossibility. 
Neatness, order, and good plain cookery, are absolutely necessary to 
secure a pleasant husband, and good-tempered children. Every house- 
keeper knows this; yet there are many who, by a false system of edu- 
cation, are not qualified for their station at the head of the household, 
and who will gladly improve every opportunity to remedy, so far as they 
inay, the deficiencies which they deplore. For the benetit of such youny 
housekeepers, an of young ladies who are fitting themselves for the 
duties of after life, we shall devote a littl: corner of our Capiner to th: 
publication of plain, practical receipts in cookery; and, perhaps, now anc 
then, add some simple rules for knitting tidies, and the like. 

We do not expect the mistress of a palace-like mansion, with a whole 
retinue of servants at her command, nor the fair daughters of wealth, 
with their rich embroideries, and their elaborate crochet-work, will care 
for this corner; but by the mechanic’s young wife, and the blooming 
daughters of the farmer, we are sure our Housekeeper’s Corner will be 
often visited, and, we hope, not without benefit. 

Let us premise that the only accomplishment we can boast, is our 
practical knowledge of housekeeping, (thanks to a good mother,) and we 
shall only publish such receipts as we know to be good, or such as are 
recommended by practical housekeepers, the object being, to prepare 
good food at small cost. 

Soda Bread —Mix two teaspoontuls of cream of tartar with one 
quart of flour; dissolve three-fourths of a teaspoonful of soda in two 
teacupfuls of sweet milk, or the sume quantity of water. Mix, and bake 
immediately. 

Jackson Sponge Cake.-—One cup of flour, one cup of sugar, three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one fourth of a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, dissolved in a tabiespoonful of warm water. Bake half an 
hour. 

Soda Fried Cakes.—Stir two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar into a 
small quantity of sifted flour; add one cup of sugar, five tablespoonfuls 
of melted lard, and a little nutmeg or allspice; then dissolve one tea- 
spoonful of soda in one pint of sweet milk, or warm water, and add to 
the above ingredients. Mix just hard enough to roll out, and cook in 
the usual manner. 

Soda Biscuit—Sift a small quantity of flour, perhaps three pints, 
and stir in two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; add a piece of butter the 
size of a hen’s egg; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a pint of sweet 
milk, Mix as quickly as possible, and bake about half an hour. 

Cure for Chapped Hands.—Take three drachms of gum camphior, 
three do. spermaceti, and two ounces olive oil; put them together in a 
cup upon the fire, where they will melt slowly, and form a white ointment 
in afew minutes. Ifthe hands be affected, anoint them on going to 
bed, and put on a pair of gloves, A day or two will suffice to heal 
them. 

A Spanish remedy for cancerous complaints is said to be composed of 
the yolk of an egg, mixed to a thick paste with fine salt. 





